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Absentee, Miss Edgeworth's, its un- 
common excellence, 179. 

Adams, John, his position in reference 
to the old parties, 238 — circumstan- 
ces under which he became minister 
to Great Britain, 314 — his account 
of his presentation to the king, 315. 

Adelchi, Manzoni's tragedy of the, 
examined, 359. 

JEschylus, his character as a tragic 
writer, 332. 

^Esthetics, Schiller's writings on, enu- 
merated, 21. 

Agrarian Law, nature of the civil re- 
form which it contemplated, 416 — its 
effect on the fortunes of the patri- 
cians, 417. 

Aitken, Robert, his account of Thomas 
Paine, 292. 

Alba, Duke of, anecdote concerning 
the, 127 — his atrocious cruelty to- 
wards the people of Flanders, 130. 

Alfieri, character of his dramas, con- 
trasted with his personal character, 
346 — his tragedy of Saul examined, 
347. 

Alfred, King, his laws relating to 
usury, 84. 

American Quarterly Review, account 
of its foundation, 299. 

Ancient Mariner, Coleridge's, remarks 
upon its origin and character, 451 
— explanation of the purpose with 
which it was written, 452. 

Animal Heat, examination of some of 
its phenomena, 409 — probability, 
that it is dependent on respiration, 



Anti-Federalists, appearance of this 
party for the first time in the Con- 
vention which framed the Constitu- 
tion, 215 — their ready acquiescence 
in the Constitution, 217. 

Aristodemo, Monti's, its excellence as 
a tragedy, 354. 

Aristotle, incorrectness of his reasoning 
respecting usury, 80. 

Artevelde, James Van, is appointed 
protector of Ghent, and arranges its 
internal government, 117 — his death 
and character, 118. 

Artevelde, Philip Van, his elevation to 
the protectorship of Ghent, 120 — 
defeats Louis de M&Ie at Gent- 
brugge, 121 — gains the victory of 
Boverhout, 122 — is defeated and 
slain at Roosebeeke, 123. 

Athenceum, Boston, account of its 
foundation, 297. 

B. 

Bacon, Lord, his classification of civil 
history, 30 — his classification of pure 
history, 31. 

Barante, M., his History of the Dukes 
of Burgundy, reviewed, 112. 

Barclay, Mr., his diplomatic corres- 
pondence alluded to, 309 — his ability 
in the negotiation of a treaty with 
Morocco, 322. 

Beggars, ascendancy of the party of 
the, in Ghent, 131. 

Belinda, Miss Edgeworth's, some 
comments on, 180. 

Bengal, rates of interest in, 92. 

Bibliotheca Classica hatina, reviewed, 
57. 
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Black Hawk, specimen of his eloquence, 
155. 

Bodin, John, character of his work for 
facilitating the study of history, 34. 

Bowles, effect of his sonnets, in inspir- 
ing the poetical genius of Coleridge, 
439. 

Bolingbroke, Lord, his definition of 
history, 40. 

Bosche, Pierre Van den, becomes a 
popular leader at Ghent, 120. 

Boston Gazette, date of its establish- 
ment, as a newspaper, 282. 

Boston News Letter, the first newspaper 
in this country, some account of the, 
281. 

Bottomry, evasion of the usury laws 
by loans on, 91. 

Boudinot, Mr. his correspondence 
quoted, relative to the mutiny in the 
Pennsylvania line, 306. 

British Treaty, of the controversy 
respecting the, 255. 

Brougham, Lord, his remark on the 
importance of Classical learning, 
quoted, 68. 

Brown, Charles B., his editorship of 
the American and Annual Registers, 
295. 

Brutus, his avarice and extortion, and 
error generally entertained respect- 
ing his character, 432. 

Bunker, Capt., his letter quoted, re- 
specting the use of ardent spirit on 
board merchant vessels, 499. 

Burke, Edmund, letter addressed by 
Crabbe to, 141 — his character, 142— 
his kindness to Crabbe, 143 . 

C. 
Coffers, to whom the title is applied, 
371 — their character, and manners, 
372 — their apparel, and social dispo- 
sition, 373 — their ideas of wealth, 
374 — value set by them upon their 
cattle, 375 — their aliment, 376 — their 
mildness of disposition, 377 — account 
given by travellers of their character, 
378 — their reputation for honesty 
somewhat questionable, 379 — nature 
of their government, 380 — degrada- 
tion of the female sex among the, 
381 — their geographical situation 
and condition, 382— -severity of the 
British towards the, 383 — their want 
of a written language, 384 — pros- 
pects of missionaries among the, 385 
— their productions, 392. 



Caffraria, Kay's Travels in, reviewed, 
371. 

Calsibigi, his account of the Italian 
drama, 345. 

Campbell, John, his troubles as editor 
of the Boston News Letter, 286 — his 
controversy with Franklin's journal, 
287. 

Cassius, his personal character, 432. 

Castle Rackrent, MissEdgeworth's, its 
peculiar excellence, 176. 

Cesar, Julius, his character and the 
honorable purpose with which he 
passed the Rubicon, 429 — becomes 
Dictator, 431 — his measures for the 
relief of the laboring classes in Rome, 
432. 

Chambord, description of, quoted from 
Outre-Mer, 472. 

Channing, Dr. W. E., his connexion 
with the Monthly Anthology, 296. 

Channing, Prof. E. P., his editorship 
of the N. A. Review, 298. 

Charles V., is born at Ghent, 124 — his 
controversy with the peopleof Ghent, 
125 — harsh treatment of them after 
their submission, 127. 

Chernanceau, description of the cha- 
teau of, quoted from Outre-Mer, 473. 

China, opening of our trade with, 323. 

Chorus, importance of the, in Greek 
tragedy, 335. 

Christabel, Coleridge's, remarks upon 
its character, 453. 

Christian Examiner, some account of 
its publication, 299. 

Chyle, purposes which it answers in 
the animal system, 404. 

Cicero, extent of his literary labors, 64. 

Cities, their influence on the develop- 
ment of civil freedom, 112. 

Civffizatiori, its progress and prospects 
in South Africa, 389. 

Classical Learning, its tendency and 
use in the intercourse of life, 57— 
Lord Brougham's view of its import- 
ance, 68. 

Cloths, introduction of the manufac- 
ture of, into Ghent, 115. 

Coleridge, S. T. his poems, reviewed, 
437 — his versatility and power of 
language, 438 — his condensation 
and originality, 439 — his power of 
graphic delineation, 440 — his benev- 
olent spirit, 441 — his religious feel- 
ing, 442 — his Juvenile Poems, ,443 
— his Religious Musings and Desti- 
ny of Nations, 444 — his Sybilline 
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Leaves, 445 — his Fears in Solitude 
quoted, 446 — defects of his Love 
Poems, and superiority of the Medi- 
tative, 447 — grandeur of his Hymn 
to Mont Blanc, 448 — his Frost at 
Midnight, quoted, 450 — remarks on 
his Ancient Mariner, 451 — his 
Christabel, 453— character of his 
dramatic writings, 453 — his transla- 
tion of Wallenstein, 456 — general 
spirit and power of his writings, 457. 

Colonies, of parties in the American, 
211 — situation of the American, 
prior to the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, 212. 

Columbus, value of his biography, as 
inspiring a love for history, 203. 

Confederation, character of the Amer- 
ican, 214. 

Constitution, U.S., division of parties 

growing out of the proposition and 

adoption of the, 212 — its character, 

considered as a compromise, 216 — its 

oh ara cter, as a social compact, 222- 

Conte di Carmagnola, Manzoni's, 
examined, 357. 

Corneille, allusion to his dramatic ex- 
cellence, 342. 

Cours d'Histoire Moderne, Guizot's, 
reviewed, 30. 

Cousin, Professor, his definition of a 
great man, quoted, 243. 

Crabbe, George, his life and writings 
reviewed — circumstances of his early 
history, 135 — becomes apprentice to 
a surgeon, 136 — his first poetical 
publication, 137 — resolves to go to 
London, 138 — his situation on 
reaching that city, 139 — extracts 
from his journal, 140 — his letter to 
Mr. Burke, quoted, 142 — kindness 
of Burke towards him, 143 — charac- 
ter of his Village, 144 — his dark 
views of life, 145— their erroneous 
nature, 147 — reception of his Village, 
148 — takes orders, 149 — reasons of 
his long silence as a writer, and his 
character as a clergyman, 150 — his 
novels, and their fate, 151 — his gen- 
eral character as a poet, 153 — his 
success in resorting to humble life 
for poetical themes, 154 — accuracy 
of his descriptions of character, 156 
— his Parish Register, quoted, 158 
— his Peter Grimes, quoted, 158 — 
character of his Sir Eustace Grey, 
and quotation from it, 160 — 



Scott's letter to him, quoted, 161 — 
revisits the society of London — 
Lockhart's letter respecting him, 163 
— his death, and the character of his 
biography , 166. 

Crassus, his wealth in slaves, 425. 

Crawford, Dr. his account of the gen- 
eration of animal heat, 409. 

Crocker, Capt., his opinion respecting 
the use of ardent spirit by sailors, 
500. 

Curtis, Capt., his testimony respecting 
the use of ardent spirits on board 
merchant vessels, 499. 

Customs of Society, errors of some of 
the, 399. 

Cyclic Poets, character of their sub- 
jects, 32. 

D. 

Dalberg,Baron, his friendship for Schil- 
ler, 9. 

D 'Membert, his character of Montes- 
quieu, quoted, 44, note. 

Dampierre, Guy de, his restoration to 
his authority as Count of Flanders, 
116. 

Davenant, Lady, her character, as 
drawn by Miss Edgeworth, 184. 

Dames, President, his anticipation of 
the fame of Washington, 482. 

Day, Mr. author of Sandfoid and Mer- 
ton, anecdote of, 180. 

Declaration of Independence, real 
causes of its influence, 245. 

Democratic Party, its origin, 223 — 
rallies under the principle of liberty, 
229 — causes of its predominance, 
232 — its conformity with the ten- 
dency of the age, 235. 

Dennie, Joseph, account of his literary 
career, 293— his death, 294. 

Dexter, Samuel, his course in reference 
to the Federal party, 263. 

Digestion, description of the process of, 
403. 

Diplomatic Correspondence of the 
United States from 1783 to 1789, 
reviewed, 302 — manner in which it 
was published, 303 — unfitness of 
officers in departments for the editor- 
ship of such a work, 304 — circum- 
stances which render it valuable, 
305 — inadvertence and haste exhib- 
ited in its execution, 305, et seq. 

Dodsley, his liberal treatment of Crabbe, 
144. 
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Domat, M., his argument respecting 

the taking of interest, in a religious 

point of view, 98. 
Drama, public instruction the original 

object of the, 335. 
Dry Exchange, mode of evading the 

usury laws by, 91. 
Dushani, a Caffer chief, some account 

of, 393. 
Dwight, Theodore, his History of the 

Hartford Convention, reviewed, 208 

— its character, 309. 

E. 

Edgeworth, R. L., his character, and 
anecdotes relating to him, 173. 

Edgeworth, Miss, moral influence of 
her writings, 167 — her superiority to 
preceding novelists, 173 — her views 
on the subject of education, 175 — her 
Castle Rackrent, and Moral Tales, 
176 — publication of her Popular 
Tales, 177 — her Belinda and Patron- 
age, 180— character of her Helen, 
and her object in writing it, 181 — 
quotation from it, 187, and seq. — its 
defect, 199. 

Education, what is meant by, 59. 

Edward III., legislation in the reign 
of, on the subject of usury, 87. 

Elephant, mode of hunting the, by the 
Caffers, 377. 

Elizabeth, Queen, legislation during 
her reign on the subject of usury, 89. 

Eloquence, reasons of the superiority 
of the Greek and Roman, 63. 

Emerson, Rev. Mr., his connexion, as 
editor, with the Monthly Anthology, 
296. 

England, early prohibition of usury in, 
83. 

English Dramatists, their general ex- 
cellence, 340. 

Euripides, his qualities as a writer of 
tragedy, 333. 

Everett, Mr. Edward, his editorship of 
the North American Review, 298. 

F. 

Fall of Robespierre, Coleridge's, its 
character, and the circumstances 
under which it was written, 453. 

Familiar letters on Public Charac- 
ters, reviewed, 208 — its character, 
209— its view, as respects the char- 
acter of Mr. Jefferson, 246. 

Family Classical Library,te viewed ,57. 



Fashionable Tales, Miss Edgeworth's, 
their first publication, and character, 
178. 

Fears in Solitude, Coleridge's, quoted, 

Federalists, their first appearance as a 
party in the convention which formed 
the Constitution, 215 — principle 
under which they subsequently ral- 
lied, 229 — extent to which their 
doctrines were carried, 261. 

Female Sex, degradation of the, among 
the Caffers, 381. 

Fielding, immoral character of his 
writings, 171 — his skill in painting 
manners, 173. 

Flemings, victory of the, at the battle 
of Courtrai, 116. 

Follen, Drt, his preface to the life of 
Schiller, quoted, 4. 

Francis I., his treatment of the people 
of Ghent, 136. 

Franklin, Dr. his early connexion with 
the New England Courant, 283 — 
his diplomatic correspondence al- 
luded to, 310. . 

French Drama, its peculiarities, 341. 

French Revolution, its influence on 
the character of parties in this 
country, 224. 

Fresnoy, M. character of his work, 
designed to facilitate the study of 
history, 35. 

Frost at Midnight, Coleridge's, 
quoted, 450. 

G. 

Gaika, character of the Caffer chief, 
379. 

Gardner, Capt., his experience as a 
ship master, and his view of the use- 
lessness of ardent spirit, as a drink, 
for sailors, 500. 

Game, downfall of the power of Ghent 
by the defeat at, 124. 

General Repository and Review, its 
publication at Cambridge, under the 
editorship of Mr. Norton, 298. 

Genius, definition of, and its compati- 
bility with good sense, 1 . 

George III., presentation of Mr. 
Adams to, as minister, 315. 

German Drama, origin of the, 343. 

German Literature, its development, 
11. 

Ghent, Voisin's history of, reviewed, 
112— its earliest appearance in his- 
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lory, 114 — its gradual growth, 115 — 
increase of its commerce, 116 — its 
protectorship conferred on James 
Van Artevelde, 117 — his arrange- 
ments for the administration of its 
affairs, 118 — attempt of Louis de 
Male to subdue it, and the efforts of 
Yoens to resist him, 119— Philip 
Van Artevelde elected its protector, 
120 — its suffering from siege, 121 — 
victory of its citizens at Boverhout, 
122— and entire defeat at Roosebecke, 
123 — destruction of its power by the 
defeat of Gtavre, 124 — its prosperity 
early in the 16th century, 125 — its 
controversy with Charles V. 125 — 
its efforts to resist the Emperor, 126 
— its submission, and the cruelty of 
Charles, 127 — its prosperity ruined, 
128 — outrages of the Iconoclasts in, 
129 — pacification of, 130-2-attempts 
of Hembyse and Ryhove to establish 
a republic in, 131 — ascendency of 
the Beggars in, 132 — brief view of 
its subsequent history, 134. 

Gibbon, brief allusion to his character 
as a historian, 52, 

Giovanni di Procida, Nicolini's allud- 
ed to, 370. 

Girdler, Capt., his opinion respecting 
the use of ardent spirits in merchant, 
vessels, 501. 

Goethe, his first interview with Schil- 
ler, and their subsequent intimacy, 
17 — his correspondence with Schil- 
ler, quoted, 24— general character of 
his tragic writing, 343. 

Ch-aechtis, Tib. Sem., his character, 
414 — nature of the civil reforms, 
which he contemplated, 415 — charac- 
ter of the Agrarian Law, 415 — and 
its tendency, 417, — his death, 418. 

Great Britain, reason of her reluct- 
ance, to enter into a commercial ar- 
rangement with the United States, 
319. 

Greece, silence of her law on the sub- 
ject of usury, 79. 

Greeks, estimation in which the drama 
was held by the, 330 — peculiarities 
of its performance, 336— splendor of 
their mythology, 337 — their original- 
ity, as respects the dramatic art, 338. 

Gresk Historians, general character of 
their subjects, 43. 

Greek History, importance of a gene- 
ral acquaintance with it, 205. 
VOI.. XXXIX. — NO. 85. 



Green, Bartholonew, his mode of con- 
ducting the Boston News Letter, 
288. 

Gridley, Jeremy, his connexion with 
the Weekly Rehearsal Newspaper, 
284. 

Guicciardini, his account of Ghent 
early in the 16th century, 125. 

Guizot, M., his Court d' Histoire 
Moderne, reviewed, 30. 

H. 

Hamilton, Alexander, his political po- 
sition and views, as the leader of the 
Federal party, 240 — his view rela- 
tive to the Constitution, and influ- 
ence of his mode of life in producing 
it, 241 — honesty of his intentions, 
242 — his influence over the mind of 
his friends, 243. 

Harding, Capt., his letter quoted, re- 
specting the use of ardent spirit on 
board merchant vessels, 508. 

Hartford Convention, Dwight's His- 
tory of the, reviewed, 208 — danger 
of its principle, 262. 

Hayward, Dr., his Physiology of Man, 
reviewed, 395 — his Preface quoted, 
396 — value of his work, 397 — gene- 
ral view of its contents, 402. 

Helen, Miss Edgeworth's, reviewed, 
167— object of the author in writing 
it, 181 — outline of the story, 182. 

Hembyse, John, his attempt to estab- 
lish a republic in Ghent, 131 — his 
subsequent career, 133 — and execu- 
tion, 134. 

Henry VIII., legislation in his reign, 
on the subject of usury, 88. 

Herder, his defence of the philosophi- 
cal system of Kant, 19. 

Hinza, character of the Caffer chief, 
381. 

History, its nature and importance — 
Lord Bacon's classification of civil, 
30 — evils arising from the multipli- 
cation of its materials, 31 — difficulty 
in the ascertaining of facts, 32 — Dr. 
Robertson's remarks on the abun- 
dance of its materials, 33 — various 
plans for facilitating the study of, 34 
— uselessness of all these methods, 
35 — definition of, considered as a 
science, 36 — distinctness and cer- 
tainty of its principles, 37 — enumera- 
tion of some of them, 38 — its impor- 
tance as a guide, 39 — view of the 
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manner in which it should be read, 

41— question relating to the credibil- 
ity of, 43 — difficulty of accuracy in 
the writing of, 44 — steps to be taken 
in the study of, 45 — manner in which 
the proper study of, has been coun- 
teracted, 49 — its influence on national 
advancement, 50 — danger of the in- 
discriminate reading off 53 — want of 
a proper narrative of our own, 54 — 
imperfection of education in, 200 — 
difficulty arising from the want of 
means, 201 — manner in which it 
should be studied, 202. 

Hottentot, origin of the name unknown, 
372. 

Hymn to Mont Blanc, Coleridge's, 
quoted, its sublimity, 448. 

I. 

Iconoclasts, outrages of the party of 

in Ghent, 129. 
Imprisonment for Debt, its abolition 

by the Legislature of Massachusetts, 

Independent Advertiser, address of the 
editor of, to the public, quoted, 290. 

Indians, their want of the imitative 
propensity, 374. 

Indian Eloquence, its simplicity the 
secret of its power, 155. 

Instruction, defect in the common 
process of, 398. 

Interest, ordinary rate of, in Ancient 
Greece, 79 — in Rome at various 
periods, 81 — rates of, in England, 
France and Bengal, 92 — whether it 
ought in any case to be allowed, 96 
— whether it is morally wrong to 
pay or receive it, 97 — arguments 
against it, founded on a false as- 
sumption, 100. 

Italian Drama, its general inferiority, 
344 — some of its earlier specimens, 
344 — probability that it will flourish 
hereafter, 370. 

Italy, its condition in the time of 
Gracchus, 413. 

J. 
Jay, Mr., character of the British treaty 
negotiated by, 255— excellence of 
his diplomatic correspondence, 308 
— his report to Congress, quoted, on 
the infractions of the treaty of 1783, 
380— great importance of his services 
in the department of foreign affairs, 
323. 



Jefferson, Mr., [view of his political 
career, 338— vindication of his po- 
litical character, 239 — his influence 
over the minds of his party, 243 — 
his literary character and produc- 
tions, 244— -his political consistency, 
247 — freedom from selfish motives, 
248 — his retirement from office, 249 
— great value of his public services, 
250 — his efforts to establish the Vir- 
ginia University, 251 — Paul Jones's 
letter to, respecting La Peyrouse's 
expedition, 311 — excellence of his 
diplomatic correspondence, as indi- 
cating his character, 312. 

Jews, law relating to usury among 
the, 77 — usury not a moral offence 
by that law, 78 — persecution of the, 
in England in the reign of Richard 
I., 84 — and in that of King John, 
86. 

John, King, persecution of the Jews 
in the reign of, 86. 

Johnson, Dr., eulogises Crabbe's Vil- 
lage, 148— -his erroneous view of the 
moral influence of literature, 171. 

Jones, Paul, his letter to Mr. Jefferson, 
relative to the expedition of La Pey- 
rouse, 311. 

Juvenile Poems, Coleridge's, their 
character, 443. 

K. 

Kant, account of his philosophical sys- 
tem, 18. 

Kay, Rev. Stephen, his travels in 
Caffraria, reviewed, 371— details of 
his journey, quoted, 387. 

Key to History, Miss Peabody's, re- 
viewed, 200— its object, 201 — its 
value, 207. 



Lafayette, his business talent, as 
evinced during the American nego- 
tiations with the French Ministry, 
313. 

La Peyrouse, Paul Jones's account of 
the object and preparations for his 
expedition, 311. 

Lam, the great principle of, the basis 
of the Federal party, 229. 

Licinian Law, its prohibition of usury, 
82. 

Life of Schiller, reviewed, 1 — merit of 
the work, 4-^quoted, on the subject 
of the moral influence of The Rob- 
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bers, 6— character of Don Carlos, 
quoted, 13 — its reception, 14 — its 
account of Kant's philosophical sys- 
tem, quoted, 19. 

Literary Men, examination of the 
question, whether they are more 
miserable than others, 10. 

Literary Miscellany, some account of 
its publication, 297. 

Livingston, Mr. E., his agency in the 
publication of the diplomatic corres- 
pondence, 303. 

Lockhart, Mr., his letter, describing 
the visit of Crabbe to Sir Walter 
Scott, quoted, 163. 

Louis de MMe, his attempt, as Count 
of Flanders, to subdue the city of 
Ghent, 119— is defeated at Gent- 
brugge, 121— and at Boverhout, 122 
— is victorious at Roosebecke, 123. 

Lucan, his poetical character, 67. 

M. 

Mackenzie, Henry, anecdote of, 164. 

Madison, Mr., his general views rela- 
tive to the construction of the Con- 
stitution, 217 — becomes the leader of 
the Anti-Federal party, 219. 

Magazines, published in the colonies, 
some account of the, 291. 

Manzoni, Alexander, his tragedies 
reviewed, 329 — his character as a 
dramatic writer, 355 — his argument 
on the subject of the Unities, 356 — 
his Count di Carmagnola, examined, 
357 — his introduction of the Chorus, 
358 — his tragedy of the Adelchi, 
examined, 359 — some of his other 
works alluded to, 369. 

Marius appears as the champion of 
the Roman people against the Sen- 
ate, 421. 

Massachusetts, first usury law enacted 
in, 93 — additional legislation of, on 
the same subject, 94 — imperfection 
of the present law, 95— of the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution 
by, 221. 

Mather, Increase, his anathema of the 
New-England Courant, 289. 

Medical Science, reply to those, who 
complain of its imperfection, 401. 

Memoirs, abundance of the French, 
208— their merits and disadvantages, 
209. 

Metastasio, his character as a dramatic 
writer, 345. 



Mitchell <$• Co., Messrs., their convic- 
tion of the uselessness and evil of 
admitting ardent spirit on board 
merchant vessels, 501. 

Missionaries, prospects of the, in the 
attempt to civilize the Caffers, 385 — 
their number and exertions in Caf- 
fraria, 391. 

Moderns, distinction made by the, be- 
tween the useful and the beautiful, 
329. 

Mondragon, Senora, her heroic defence 
of the citadel of Ghent, 130. 

Money Contracts, impropriety of the 
interference of laws with, 101. 

Monroe, Mr. character of parties, dur- 
ing his administration, 266. 

Monody on the death qf\Chatterton, 
Coleridge's, quoted, 444. 

Monte, vincentio, excellence of his 
Aristodemo, 355. 

Montesquieu, D'Alembert's character 
of, quoted, 44, note. 

Monthly^ Anthology, when established, 
295 — its enlargement, 296 — and 
character, 297. 

Moral Tales, Miss Edgeworth's, their 
character, 177. 

Mosaic Law respecting usury, 77 — its 
just interpretation, 78. 

N. 

Nero, his character and government the 
just punishment of the Romans,436. 

Nevil, Judge, becomes editor of the 
New American Magazine, 291. 

New Bedford, number of temperance 
vessels sailing from the port of, 510. 

New England Courant, Dr/ Frank- 
lin's early connexion with it, 283. 

New England Journal, date of its es- 
tablishment, as a newspaper, 282. 

New York State Temperance Society, 
its Fifth Annual Report reviewed, 
494 — vigor and effect of its exertions, 
496 — interrogatories addressed by 
the Executive Committee of the, to 
ship owners and ship masters, 497. 

Newspapers, first publication of, in 
England, and enumeration of some 
of their titles, 278 — of their intro- 
duction into France, 279 — their in- 
troduction into the American colo- 
nies, 281 — number now published in 
this country, 301. 

Niccolini, his dramatic worki, alluded 
to, 370. 
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Nichols, Mr. his account of the earliest 
English newspapers, 278, note. 

North American Review, account of 
the commencement of its publica- 
tion, 298. 

Novels, fate of Crabbe's, 151— moral in 
fluence of Miss Edgeworth's and" 
Scott's, 167 — moral character of the 
old English, 170. 

Numantia, its surrender to the Roman 
forces under Gracchus, 414. 

O. 

Opera, defects of the modern, 336. 

Ord, Mr. his attempt to distinguish 
between bottomry and an ordinary 
loan, 110. 

Outre-Mer, reviewed, 459 — its de- 
scription of the Cathedral of Rouen, 
quoted, 459 — its description of 
Chambord and Chernanceau, quoted, 
462 — its description of a journey in- 
to Spain, quoted, 464 — merit of the 
work, 466. 

P. 

Pacification of Ghent, account of the, 
130. 

Paine, Thomas, his contributions to 
the Pennsylvania Magazine, 292. 

Parish Register, Crabbe's, quoted, 157. 

Parties, origin and character of the 
old, 208— history of, in our country, 
200 — division of, in the United 
States, when colonies, 211 — division 
of, growing out of the formation of 
the Constitution, 215 — the most na- 
tural division in our country, what, 
217 — honest intentions of the mem- 
bers of the old, 218 — manner in 
which their controversies were con- 
ducted, honorable to the country, 
236 — their character and composi- 
tion, 237. 

Pastoral Poetry, character of modern, 
144. 

Patronage, Miss Edgeworth's, its com- 
parative ill success, 181. 

Peabody, Miss, her Key to History, 
reviewed, 200 — excellence of her 
work, 207. 

Pellico, Silvio, his character as a dra- 
matic writer, 369. 

Pennsylvania Magazine, Thomas 
Paine's connexion with the, 292. 

Periodical literature of the United 
State*, examination of the, 277. 



Peter Grimes, extract from Crabbe's, 
158. 

Philip II, spirit manifested by the 
people of Ghent towards, 128 — ap- 
points the Duke of Alva governor of 
Flanders, 129. 

Physicians, their unanimity of opinion, 
relative to the pernicious conse- 
quences of using ardent spirit, 497. 

Physiology, neglect of the subject of, 
395 — reasons of this inattention, 396 
— imperfection of our knowledge of 
400. 

Pilgrims, legislation of the, respecting 
usury, 93. 

Pliny, his Letters alluded to, 67. 

Poetical Justice, inadequate to answer 
the demands of morality, 169. 

Poetry, its true nature, and the requi- 
sites for success in, 2. 

Popular Tales, Miss Edgeworth's, 
their character, 177. 

Poorhouse, Crabbe's description of a, 
146. 

Portfolio, Dennie's editorship of the, 
293. 

Post Offices, number of in this country 
at the beginning of the last century, 
284. 

President, dangers arising from the 
election of, and his power, 267. 

Printing, date of its introduction into 
the American Colonies, 280. 

Proclamation, President's, extent to 
which it carried the Federal princi- 
ple, 218._ 

Proclamation of Neutrality, its merits 
examined, 253. 

Puffendorf, allusion to his work design- 
ed to facilitate the study of history, 
35. 

a. 

Quackery, knowledge of physiology, 
an antidote to, 400. 

Quarterly Review, British, its asser- 
tion relative to an occurrence on 
board an American ship at Canton, 
327— contradicted, 328. 

Quinctilian, brief allusion to his writ- 
ings, 67. 

R. 

Racine, the model of all succeeding 
French dramatic writers, 342. 

Ramsay, Dr., his plan of a historical 
work broken off by his death, 55. 
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Remorse, Coleridge's drama of, exami- 
nation of its merits, 454. 

Republic of Letters, cheapness and 
merit of the work, 277. 

Religious Novels, their prevailing de- 
fect, 169. 

Report of a Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, on the subject 
of usury, reviewed, 68 — quoted, 74, 
note. 

Respiration, of the changes which the 
blood and air undergo in, 407. 

Richard I., persecution of the Jews in 
England, in the reign of, 84. 

Richardson, judgment shewn in his 
Clarissa, 169 — his moral influence, 
171. 

Richter, his view of the practical char- 
acter of distinguished poets, quoted, 
4. 

Richardson, Capt., his views respect- 
ing temperance ships, 502. 

Robertson, Dr., his remarks on the 
abundance of historical materials, 32. 

Romans, reason of their inferiority to 
the Greeks in the drama, 338. 

Rouen, description of the Cathedral of, 
460. 

Roman Character, its sublime and 
dignified tone, 61 — qualities by 
which it was particularly distin- 
guished, 61. 

Roman Commonwealth, classes into 
which its population was divided in 
the time of Gracchus, 414. 

Roman Literature, its utility and value, 
57 — facility with which it may now 
be studied, 58 — its importance as an 
instrument of education, 59 — its de- 
cline, 66. 

Rome, early usage in, respecting usury, 
and subsequent legislation, 81 — po- 
litical effect of slavery in, 413 et seq. 
— conduct of the Senate of, toward 
Tiberius Gracchus, 418 — of the aris- 
tocracy and free citizens of, 425 — 
slaves and manner of obtaining them 
in, 426. 

Rose, Lieut, his account of the cruel- 
ty of the British in South Africa, 
383. 

Rural Life, erroneous representation 
given of it by the poets, 147. 

Ryhove, his attempts to establish a re- 
public in Ghent, 131 — his subsequent 
career, 133. 



S. 

Sailors, abuses existing in the boarding- 
houses for, 504 — obstacles interposed 
by landlords, to the improvement of, 
505 — remedies suggested for these 
abuses, 507. 

Salamis, cruelty exercised by Brutus 
towards the members of its muni- 
cipal Government, 432. 

Salmagundi, some account of its pub- 
lication and the writers in, 295. 

Savage, Mr. W., his remarks quoted, 
respecting the use of ardent spirits 
at sea, 510. 

Schiller, sketch of his life, and obser- 
vations on his writings, 1 — talent 
exhibited by the English writer of 
his life, 4 — his birth and the charac- 
ter of his parents, 5 — publication of 
The Robbers, and its moral influ- 
ence, 6 — is arrested by the Duke of 
Wurtemburg in consequence of its 
publication, 8 — escapes to Manheim, 
and publishes Fiesco and Court In- 
trigue and Love, 9 — publishes the 
Rheinische Thalia, and a portion of 
Don Carlos, 12 — goes to reside at 
Leipsig and Dresden, and finishes 
Don Carlos, 13 — his situation and 
circumstances, 14 — his Revolt of the 
Netherlands, 15 — his private charac- 
ter and disposition, 16— his first in- 
terview with Goethe, 17- — is ap- 
pointed professor of history at Jena, 
and publishes his History of the 
thirty years' war, 18 — his partiality 
for the system of Kant, 20 — his oc- 
cupations at Jena, 23— his corres- 
pondence with Goethe, 24 — his 
subsequent plays, 28. 

Scott, Sir Walter, his success in raising 
the character of novels, 56 — his letter 
to Crabbe, quoted, 161 — moral influ- 
ence of his romances, 167. 

Seat of Government , f/.S. reasons that 
led to the permanent establishment 
of a, 307. 

Senate of Rome, treatment of Tiberius 
Gracchus by the, 4 18. 

Seneca, his writings indicative of the 
decline of Roman Literature, 67. 

Shakspeare, Goethe and Schiller's 
admiration of, 27 — Schiller's letter 
on the historical plays quoted, 28. 

Shaw, Samuel, his lelter to Mr. Jay, 
on the opening of the American 
trade with China, 323. 
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Sicily, character and termination of 
the servile war in, 419. 

Sir Eustace Grey, Crabbe's, its char- 
acter, 159 — quoted, 160. 

Slavery in Rome, its influence in pro- 
ducing political revolutions, 413 — 
its effect in the time of Gracchus, on 
the condition of the laboring classes, 
417 — insurrection produced by, in 
Sicily, 419 — its corrupting influence 
on the patrician families, 420 — sec- 
ond political revolution, produced by, 
422 — general insurrection of the 
slaves under Spartacus, 423 — its 
suppression, 423— manner in which 
the market was supplied, 426 — con- 
dition of the slaves, 427 — the pur- 
poses to which slave labor was ap- 
plied, 428 — despotism the natural 
result of, 431 — is the means of vest- 
ing all power in the hands of Cesar, 
431 — and of establishing the subse- 
quent monarchy, 433— introduces 
the oriental despotism, by encourag- 
ing luxury and debasing the public 
morals, 434 — places Nero on the 
throne, 436 — its effect on the agri- 
culture of Italy, 437. 

S'Lhambi, the Caffer chief, his charac- 
ter, 380. 

Smith, Dr., his objection to the freedom 
of money contracts, 102. 

Smollett, immoral character of his 
writings, 171. 

Sophocles, his style and character as a 
tragic writer, 332. 

Sorrows of Werther, its imperfections, 
as a translation from Goethe, 12. 

South Africans, cruelties of the British 
to the, 383. 

South Carolina, her doctrine relative 
to the independence of the States, 
218. 

Southern Review, time of its publica- 
tion, 299. 

Spanish Dramatists, general character 
of the, 340. 

Sparks, Mr., his editorship of the N. 
A. Review, 298 — reason to regret, 
that he was not the editor of the 
Continuation of the Diplomatic Cor- 
respondence, 302 — his edition of the 
writings of Washington, reviewed, 
467 — his qualifications as an editor, 
468 — principles according to which 
his selection of the papers has been 
made, 469 — expediency of his omis- 



sion of portions of letters, ques- 
tioned, 470 — his labor and persever- 
ance as an editor, 478. 

Spartacus, his success as the leader of 
the Roman slaves, 423 — is at length 
overcome, 424. 

Spirit of the Age, represented by great 
men, 245. 

Steele, Sir Richard, his introduction of 
periodical essays, 280. 

Stout, Capt., his hospitable reception 
by the Caffers, 378. 

Sullivan, Lieut., his plot for the over- 
throw of the government, during the 
mutiny in the Philadelphia line, 307. 

Sybilline Leaves, character of Cole- 
ridge's, 445. 

Sydney, Sir Philip, his Defence of 
Poesy, quoted, 42, note. 

Sylla, becomes the champion of the 
Roman Senate, against the people, 
422. 

T. 

Taylor, Rev. Mr., his exertions al- 
luded to, for the improvement of sea- 
men, 508. 

Temperance, perseverance of the la- 
borers in the cause of, 494— general 
excellence of the associations for 
promoting, 495 — answer to the ob- 
jection, that the reform is not in all 
instances complete, 496 — of the pro- 
gress of, on board merchant ships, 
497. 

Thespis, mode of his dramatic exhibi- 
tions, 331. 

Thucydid.es, his character as a histo- 
rian, 37. 

Thurlow, Lord Chancellor, his inter- 
view with Crabbe, 148. 

Thursday Lecture, Boston, its im- 
portance as a means of communi- 
cating news, 280. 

Tomasini, Father, his work for facili- 
tating the study of history, alluded 
to, 34. 

Tragedy, estimation in which it was 
held by the Greeks, 330 — its origin, 
331. 

Tudor, William, his establishment of 
the North American Review, 298 — 
his death, 299. 

U. 

University of Virginia, Mr. Jefferson's 
labors in establishing the, 251 . 
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Urury, report of a committee of the 
Legislature of Massachusetts on the 
subject of, reviewed, 68 — action of 
the Legislature in regard to, 69 — 
Boston petition for the repeal of the 
laws relating to, 70, note— the report 
quoted, 74, note — laws relating to, 
among the Jews, 77 — silence of the 
Grecian laws respecting, 79 — Aristo- 
tle's argument respecting, 80 — early 
usage in Rome in regard to, 80 — sub- 
sequent legislation for the prohibition 
of, 81 — early usage in England re- 
specting, 83— time of the distinction 
made in England between interest 
and, 88 — modes in which the laws 
of, are evaded, 91 — evil arising from 
the prohibition of, to borrowers and 
lenders, 104 — laws against, based 
upon false principles of political 
economy, 107— inconsistency of these 
laws, 109. 

V. 

Van Preat, his History of Flanders, 
reviewed, 112. 

Village, Crabbe's its character, 145 — 
description of a village, quoted, 145 
— its sketch of a parish poorhouse, 
quoted, 146. 

Virginia, of the adoption of the Fede- 
ral Constitution in, 321. 

Vivian Grey, author of, moral charac- 
ter and tendency of his productions, 
167. 

Voisin, his History of Ghent, review- 
ed, 112. 

W. 

Wallenstein, excellence of Coleridge's 
translationof, 456. 

Walsh, Robert, his editorship of the 
American Quarterly Review, 299. 

War with Great Britain, character and 
merits of the last, 257. 



Washington, Gen., Mr. Sparks's dis- 
cussion of the question, how far he 
is responsible for the writings that 
bear his signature, quoted, 475— 
nature of his education, and his skill 
in composition, 477 — character of his 
style, 478 — his rules of civility and 
decent behavior in conversation, 
quoted, 486 — some account of his 
early history, 490 — commencement 
of his military career, 491 — accom- 
panies Braddock on his disastrous 
expedition, 492 — becomes a member 
of the House of Burgesses, 493 — 
value of his correspondence, 494. 

Washington's Writings, Sparks's edi- 
tion of, 467 — importance of some 
future publication of the whole, 468 
— principle of selection, adopted by 
the Editor, 469 — admirable order in 
which they were arranged by Wash- 
ington, 471 — remarks on the second 
volume of, 481 — and explanation of 
the sources from which it is derived, 
482. 

Weekly Rehearsal, some account of the 
newspaper under this title, 284. 

Western Review, its temporary publi- 
cation, 299. 

Wheare, Degory, character of his Prm- 
lecliones HycmdUs, 35 — his view of 
the ends of history, 40. 

Whigs, victory of the, at the Revolu- 
tion, 212. 

Wilhelm Meister, Schiller's letter to 
Goethe, respecting, quoted, 24. 

Williams, Capt., his opinion respect- 
ing the effects of the use of ardent 
spirits by sailors, 503. 

Wirt, Mr., anecdote related by, of 
Washington, when he took his seat 
in the Virginia House of Burgesses, 



